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The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transporation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  ail  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder.  Montana 
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lloine  Life  of  the  Dent 

BY  J.  W.  HOWSON 


NE  needs  only  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  our  magazines  to  note  what  are 
considered  the  chief  phases  of  home 
life  amongst    the    people    of  our 


nation.  Whether  it  be  in  the  read- 
ing section  or  among  the  advertisments. 
illustrations  generally  picture  the  home, 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children. 
This  is  the  immediate  family,  and  it  matters 
little  whether  the  illustrations  show  the 
father,  the  breadwinner,  returning  home 
after  a  strenuous  day's  labor,  to  be  greeted 
by  romping  children  and  smiling  wife  or 
whether  the  same  group  be  clustered  around 
the  family  fireside.  The  home  may  be  a 
castle  or  a  cottage;  an  automobile  or  some 
piece  of  household  decoration  may  be  skill- 
fully worked  in;  the  effect  is  altered  but 
little,  as  the  family  life,  the  bulwark  of  our 
nation,  appeals  to  all  in  common.  The 
home  and  its  associations  are  the  desire  of 
every  man  and  woman,  the  birthright  of 
every  child. 

This  is  the  normal  life  for  all.  Unfortun- 
ately, or  fortunately,  if  you  look  at  it  from 
a  eugenic  standpoint,  it  is  not  the  lot  of 
every  human  being  to  experience  such  joys 
of  home  life.  In  the  keen  competition  for 
existence  many  never  reach  the  point  where 
they  may  more  than  support  themselves, 
let  alone  possess  a  home  and  the  ability  to 
people  it  with  a  wife  and  children  for  whose 
support  they  are  responsible.  Usually,  but 
not  always,  it  is  the  inferior  in  intellect  or 
the  handicapped  physically  who  are  no 
able  to  assume  these  burdens  Well  miy 
this  be  for  the  progeny  of  the  race.  We 
hear  of  large  families  of  the  poor,  but  they 
may  be  poor  only  in  money  and  rich  in  other 
respects;  they  pass  on  to  posterity  that 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

Now  the  deaf  yearn  for  all  these  blessings 
The  desire  to  live  under  his  own  vine  anri 
fig  tree  and  to  render  to  the  world  that 
greatest  of  all  duties,  the  propagation  of 


the  race,  beats  as  earnestly  in  the  breast 
of  the  deaf  as  of  the  hearing.  That  fewer 
of  the  deaf  marry  and  fewer  still  raise  to 
the  normal  figure  the  numoer  of  children 
in  their  families  may  be  one  of  nature's 
inexorable  laws.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
children  of  such  unions  are  in  no  way  in 
ferior  to  the  average  run  of  children,  and 
them  bring  into  the  race,  by  reason  of,  fewer 
marriages  and  greater  selectiveness  there- 
from, certain  superior  characteristics.  The 
latter  at  least  counterbalance  the  slight 
tendency  towards  deaf-mustism  ocurring  in 
the  offspring  of  marriages  amongst  the 
deaf. 

The  deaf  child  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  endeavors  to  follow  the  normal  life 
of  those  around  him.  That  his  deafness 
frequently  shuts  him  off  from  such  a  course 
results  not  so'  much  of  his  own  free  will  as 
the  desires  of  those  who  nave  his  rearing 
in  hand.  The  deaf  child  in  the  hearing 
family  is  seldom  treated  normally.  Usually 
he  is  petted  and  indulged  and  from  this 
incorrect  environment  receives  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  relative  value  of  things 
The  initiative  and  ambition  of  such  a  child 
may  be  seriously  interferred  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  be  neglected  and 
shunned,  and  instances  are  not  unknown 
v/here  parents,  laboring  under  the  false  im 
pression  that  the  presence  of  a  deaf  child 
in  the  family  is  a  visitatioxi  of  divine  wrath, 
have  virtually  imprisoned  the  helpless  chila 
in  crder  that  its  presence  may  not  be  known 
to  neighbors  and  acquaintances.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  growth  of  such  a 
child,  mentally  and  physicially,  is  retarded, 
if  not  completely  checked. 

riich  has  been  written  about  the  proper 
W3y  to  treat  the  deaf  child  in  his  pre-school 
a 53.  The  simplest  procedure  would  be  to 
handle  the  child  normally,  allowing  only 
such  e:(tra  attentions  as  the  limitations  of 
his  deafness  postively  require.  As  a  sort  of 
first  aid,  some  form  of  elementary  instruc- 
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tion  may  be  given  at  home,  after  which  the 
child  should  at  the  first  opportunity  be 
placed  under  competent  instructors.  Of  the 
various  combinations  of  methods  by  which 
this  instruction  may  be  given  and  whether 
the  child  should  live  at  home  while  attend- 
ing school  or  be  especially  taught  in  special 
schools,  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
too  complex  a  problem  to  be  treated  here 
and  of  the  myriad  of  anathemas  which  have 
been  hurled  at  this  method  or  that,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is  they  have  re- 
sulted from  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
proof  of  the  building  is  the  eating.  As  all 
advocates  of  this  method  or  that  can  point 
to  successful  products  of  their  methods,  the 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  a  portion  of 
the  deaf  can  succeed  under  all  methods, 
or  in  spite  of  them,  which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  no  proof. 

A  certain  difference  may  be  noted  be- 
tween young  adults  who  have  passed  their 
entire  youth  at  home  and  those  who  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  school  life 
in  institutions  going  home  tor  vacation* 
only.  The  former  have  as  a  class  acquired 
in  a  more  pronounced  degree  the  normal 
characteristics  of  the  hearing,  as  displayed 
in  their  actions,  dress  and  habits;  the  latter 
are  more  sophisticated  and  betcer  prepared 
for  the  realities  of  life.  Where  the  former, 
while  in  constant  contact  with  the  hearing, 
have  viewed  the  world  about  them  through  a 
thinly  drawn  veil,  as  it  were,  the  latter, 
associating  much  with  others  of  their  own 
kind,  have  been  able  to  take  in  all  about 
them,  words  as  well  as  actions,  and  have 
formed  a  keener  sense  of  human  nature. 
The  home-reared  deaf  move  witn  more  free- 
dom and  grace  among  the  hearing,  but  the 
institution  graduates  get  the  better-paying 
jobs.  The  difference,  which  is  pronounced 
enough  in  early  life  to  enable  an  experienced 
observer  to  readily  perceive  the  form  of 
rearing  which  has  been  followed,  gradually 
disappears  through  middle  age,  so  that  it 
is  usually  only  by  inquiry  that  one  learns 
what  mode  of  education  was  adopted. 

As  he  advances  into  maturity  the  desire 
to  marry  takes  possession  of  the  deaf  quite 
as  strongly  as  of  the  hearing.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  this  desire  may  be  delayed.  Daring 
periods  of  industrial  depression  it  is  con- 
siderably delayed  and  may  be  checked  al- 
together. During  periods  of  prosperity  and 
in  times  of  great  wars  or  immediately  there- 
after, when  the  deaf  as  non-combatants, 
have  risen  considerably  in  the  economic 
scale,  it  may  be  unduly  hastened.  While 
there  are  cases  of  marriages  which  might 
well  not  have  been  made,  marriages  amongst 
the  deaf  are  quite  uniformly  successful. 
The  deaf  couple  who  marry  immediately 
embark  upon  a  normal  mode  of  life,  but  in 
some  respects  they  show  characteristics 
which  may  be  considered  superior  to  those 
developed  in  the  average  American  family. 
Less  distracted  by  outside  Influence,  there 
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is  a  greater  centering  around  the  home. 
The  ambition  to  own  one's  own  home  is 
greater  than  with  the  hearing.  This  brings 
with  it  the  desire  to  improve  the  home. 
There  is  much  careful  thought  expended 
around  the  house,  both  inside  and  out.  The 
individual  care  shows  in  the  well-kept 
furnishings  and  gardens.  Through  his  train^ 
ing  in  handicrafts  during  his  school  days 
the  deaf  man  is  able  to  keep  his  home  in 
good  repair,  often  going  to  the  extent  ot 
making  his  own  furniture.  The  deaf  wo- 
man, especially  trained  in  childhood  in 
household  art,  is  naturally  a  good  house- 
keeper and  an  excellent  cook.  The  paint 
ings  which  decorate  the  homes  of  many  of 
the  deaf  are  often  the  results  of  the  train- 
ing in  art  received  in  school  days. 

As  diversions  to  the  cares  of  home  life 
there  is  the  ever  available  pleasure  of  read- 
ing. One  is  continually  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reading  habit,  the  variety  of 
papers,  books  and  magazines  pursued  by  the 
better  educated  deaf.  Shopping,  and  the 
deaf  are  skillful  buyers,  visits  to  the  movies, 
calls  on  friends,  attending  as  well  as  giving 
parties  and  such  other  diversions  round  out 
a  well  ordered  plan  of  living.  There  is  very 
little  difference  from  the  normal  life  of  the 
average  family.  While  there  is  more  or  less 
intermingling  between  the  deaf  and  the  hear- 
ing, visits  are  more  commonly  interchanged 
between  the  deaf.  More  community  ot 
interest  and  greater  freedom  of  expression 
are  the  determining  factors  here.  It  must 
not  by  any  means  be  supposed  that  the  state 
of  affairs  is  forced ;  hearing  relatives  fre 
quently  live  with  the  deaf  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  latter.  Where  all  the  members  of 
the  family  are  deaf,  doors  bells  and  alarm 
clocks  are  at  a  discount.  Various  means 
have  been  provided  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  Dogs  and  even  cats  have  been 
trained  to  call  the  attention  of  the  family 
to  the  ringing  of  the  door-bell.  Colored 
lights  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  switched 
on  and  off,  or  a  heavy  object  may  be  dropped 
upon  the  floor.  As  a  last  resort  doors  may 
be  left  unlocked  and  parties  familiar  with 
the  arrangement  enter  of  their  own  free  will. 
Improvised  alarm  clocks  the  deaf  have  with- 
out number.  By  mechanical  contrivances 
attached  to  the  clock  the  early  worker  may 
be  aroused  by  a  stick  falling  across  his  bed, 
by  the  turning  on  of  light,  or  other  means. 
These  arrangements  are  usually  home  made 
and  display  considerable  ingenuity  in  their 
construction. 

Not  infrequently  marriages  occur  in  which 
only  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  deaf. 
This  arrangement  does  not  produce  the 
same  proportion  of  happy  marriages  as 
where  both  parties  are  deaf.  Sooner  or 
later  there  may  arise  a  divergency  of  inter- 
ests which  may  lead  to  seperation  and 
divorce.  Where  the  hearing  partner  is  the 
male  member  of  the  household  this  tendency 
to  disagreement  is  less  than  where  the  re- 
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verse  is  true.  The  hearing  husband,  with 
his  greater  freedom  and  diversity  of  employ- 
ment outside  of  the  home  is  more  content 
with  a  deaf  wife,  than  a  hearing  wife  with 
a  deaf  husband.  Where  the  hearing  member 
comes  from  a  household  which  contained  a 
deaf  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister  or  has 
otherwise  been  associated  with  the  deaf  in 
some  capacity,  especially  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  marriages  have  usually  been  happy. 
The  life  of  a  deaf  person  married  to  a  hear- 
ing partner  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
usual  run  of  life  in  families  where  both  are 
deaf.  There  is  drawing  away  from  the 
close  association  maintained  by  the  deaf 
and  greater  mingling  with  the  hearing. 

Naturally,  in  most  families  of  the  deaf, 
children  in  due  time  appear.    The  raising 
of  children  is  a  rather  complex  problem  for 
the  deaf.    At  first  sight  it  seems  unjust  to 
foist  upon  a  child  deaf  parents,  so  as  an  ant- 
idote one  needs  only  to  call  to  mind  that 
many  children  are  reared  under  a  worse 
parentage.    Deaf  parents  try  to  make  up 
for   the   handicap.    They   very  frequentlj' 
try  to  give  their  children  unusual  advant- 
ages.   Born   of   healthy   parents   they  are 
nearly  always   remarkable  for  their  good 
health.    The  very  handicap  under  which  the 
child  of  deaf  parents  labors  serves  to  bring 
out  his  initative  at  an  early  age.    Forced  by 
necessity  as  a  babe  he  learns  when  scarcelv 
six  months  old  to  make  some  sign  for  water 
to  drink.    From  that  period  on  her  picks  up 
signs  rapidly  while  he  acquires  speech  with 
the  same  facility  as  children  in  normal  house 
holds.    Where  the  parents  are  lip-readers  he 
learns  at  an  early  age    to  shape    his  tiny 
mouth  so  that  his  words  may  be  understood, 
if  not  heard.    Before  school  age  he  learns  to 
spell  words  on  his  fingers  and  upon  enter- 
ing school  his  progress  is,  with  this  early 
start,  much  aided,  especially  in  spelling  and 
reading.    As  he  grows  older  parents  prepare 
seriously    for    the    child's    future.  Often 
household  arrangements  and  even  the  lives 
of  the  parents  are  so  shaped  as  to  yield 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  children. 
Beyond  this  the  deaf  parent  can  do  no  more, 
and   genuine   love   and   affection  between 
them  and  their  children  is  the  result,  which 
the  latter  in  adult  life  look  back  upon  with 
much  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

There  also  may  be  mentioned  the  not  un- 
usual case  of  the  deaf  child  of  deaf  paren':s 
While  not  frequent  among  children  of  the 
deaf,  it  is  much  more  common  than  where 
both  parents  are  hearing.    It  is  most  com- 
mon, strange  to  say,  where  one  of  the  par 
ents  is  hearing,  that  is  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers and  omitting  the  cases  where  there  is  a 
noted  hereditary  strain  towards  deafmutism 
This  is    probably    the  result    of  unhappy 
marriages,    the  prenatal    effect    of  such 
appearing  in  deaf  offspring.    The  deaf  child 
of  deaf  parentage  finds  himeslf  in  an  en- 
vironmen  which  favors   his  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  signs  and  in  consequence  he  shows 


a  precocity  in  that  respect  not  readily  ac- 
quired by  other  deaf  children.  On  enter- 
ing school  his  range  of  ideas  is  broader,  but 
with  the  passing  of  a  few  years  this  disap- 
pears and  his  life  proceeds  like  that  of  other 
deaf  children. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  discussed  the 
deaf  who  do  not  marry.  These  form  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  than  the  same 
class  among  the  hearing. 

Preferably  these  unmarried  deaf  live  at 
home  with  relatives  or  friends.  Failing 
that,  they  seek  the  homes  of  other  deaf 
They  do  not  usually  isolate  themselves 
amongst  hearing  strangers.  The  preference 
is  to  live  with  those  with  whom  they  can 
readily  communicate.  This  is  the  choice  of 
even  good  lip-readers,  who,  while  they  have 
a  wider  choice  in  this  respect,  seek  the 
greater  ease  in  conversation  which  signs 
and  finger-spelling  offer.  Lip-reading  is  a 
strain  upon  the  eyes,  especially  as  age 
creeps  on,  which  one  does  not  always  care 
to  maintain  through  hours  of  relaxation. 
These  unmarried  deaf  are  often  valued 
members  of  the  household  and  frequently 
much  of  the  management  of  the  latter  is 
left  in  their  hands. 

The  deaf  in  their  home  life  may  be 
classed  as  unusually  happy.  Efforts  have 
been  made  in  certain  quctrcers  to  prohibit 
the  marriage  of  the  deaf.  Except  in  those 
cases  where  the  hereditary  strain  points 
to  an  almost  certain  reproduction  of  deaf- 
mutism  this  is  a  mistake.  T'.xe  tendency  to 
return  to  the  normal  is  recongized  by 
eugenists  to  be  very  strong  in  the  case  of 
deafness,  and  this  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  small  families  of  the  deaf,  pre- 
cludes any  danger  of  there  ever  resulting  a 
special  race  of  the  deaf. — California  News 


THE  TEN  DEMANDMENTS 

A  Chicago  man  who  has  a  large  number 
of  employees  under  him  has  posted  up  in 
the  various  departments  of  his  establish- 
ment cards  which  bear  the  above  caption 
and  the  following  terse  rules.  These  make 
it  very  plain  what  he  does  not  expect  from 
those  who  draw  salaries  from  him. 

Rule  I — Don't  lie — it  wastes  my  time  and 
yours.  I'm  sure  to  catch  you  in  the  end, 
and  that  the  wrong  end. 

Rule  II — Watch  your  work,  not  the  clock. 
A  long  day's  work  makes  a  long  day  and  a 
short  day's  work  makes  my  face  long. 

Rule  III — Give  me  more  work  than  I  ex- 
pect and  I'll  pay  you  more  than  you  expect. 

Rule  IV — You  owe  so  much  to  yourself 
that  you  can't  afford  to  owe  anybody  else. 
Keep  out  of  debt  or  keep  out  of  my  shop. 

Rule  V — Dishonesty  is  never  an  accident. 
Good  men,  like  good  women,  can  see  tempta- 
tion when  they  meet  it. 

Rule  VI — Mind  your  own  business  and 
in  time  you'll  have  a  business  of  your  own 
to  mind. 

Rule  VII — Don't  do  anything  here  which 
hurts  your  self-respect.    The  employee  who 
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is  willing  to  steal  for  me  is  capable  of  steal- 
ing from  me. 

Rule  VIII — It's  none  of  my  business  what 
you  do  at  night  but  if  dissipation  affects 
what  you  do  the  next  day,  and  you  do  half 
as  much  as  I  demand,  you'll  last  half  as 
long  as  you  hoped. 

Rule  IX — Don't  tell  me  what  I'd  like  to 
hear,  but  what  I  ought  to  hear.  I  don't 
want  a  valet  to  my  vanity,  but  I  need  one 
for  my  dollars. 

Rule  X — Don't  kick — if  you're  worth  while 
correcting,  you  are  worth  keeping.  I  don't 
waste  time  cutting  specks  out  of  rotten 
apples. — Ex. 


BE  COMFORTABLE,  SAYS  EDISON 

Edison,  the  inventor,  says  the  chief  rea- 
son he  can  work  18  hours  a  day  without 
getting  "rundown"  is  because  he  keeps  his 
body  healthy  by  never  wearing  tight-fitting 
clothes. 

Edison  wears  baggy  suits  and  loose 
collars.  He  never  wears  tight  shoes,  a  belt 
or  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the 
circalation  of  blood  through  his  arteries. 

In  other  words,  he  doesn't  saw  cross-grain 
on  nature.  Maybe,  nature  intended  the 
human  animal  to  wear  clothes,  maybe  not. 
Anyway,  she  certainly  never  intended  us  to 
wear  garments  that  fit  like  the  casing  of  a 
sausage. 

In  wintertime,  on  streets  of  cities  that 
have  snow  and  zero  weather,  you  see  flap- 
pers wearing  silk  stockings  and  shirt- 
waists with  V-necks  cut  so  low  they  expose 
the  throat  to  the  cold  weather  and  icy  wind. 

A  man,  with  a  high  starched  collar  and 
woolen  muffler  around  his  neck,  marvels 
that  the  flimsily-dressed  flappers  fail  to  die 
of  pneumonia. 

The  reason  is  simple:  The  flapper  dress- 
es loosely,  allowing  her  blood  to  circalate 
freely  enough  to  keep  her  warm. 

Her  grandmother,  in  girlhood  had  to 
bandle  up  like  an  Arctic  explorer  to  keep 
from  catching  cold,  largely  because  she 
cramped  her  blood  circulation  and  other 
bodily  functions  by  lacing  herself  into  a 
wasp-waist  corset. 

Men,  too,  are  slowly  getting  wiser —  dis- 
carding tight  starched  choker-collars,  pain- 
ful shoes  and  plug  hats  that  fit  the  head 
like  iron  hoops. 

Hygienists  believe  American  women  will 
be  health-wise  enough  to  keep  their  pre 
sent  comfortable  way  of  dressing.  Also, 
they  are  campaigning  to  drive  some  of  the 
same  common  sense  into  men. 

Men,  say  the  hygienists,  should  copy  the 
women  and  adopt  clothing  that  ventilates 
the  body.  This  is  especially  advisable  in 
summertime,  to  permit  quick  evaporation  of 
poisonous  perspiration. 

The  average  person  is  haunted  by  a  fear 
of  "taking  cold." 

How  about  the  danger  of  "taking  heat?" 

You  have  noticed,  in  the  movies,  that 
savages  dress  loosely,  so  the  air  gets  easily 
to  all  parts  of  their  skin.  That  probably  is 
the  chief  reason  they  are  as  hard  as  nails 
and  as  healthy  as  young  wildcats. 

—  Cameden  Daily  Courier. 
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PLEASURES  OF  A  WEEK 


On  February  12,  and  13,  when  the  temper- 
ature averaged  twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees 
below  zero,  we  senior  girls  were  wondering 
what  we  would  do  in  the  gym  as  it  sure  was 
too  cold  for  our  regular  exercises. 

Just  then  Miss  Sturdevant  said,  "Change 
your  shoes."  So  we  left  our  sweaters  on 
and  then  we  stood  up  Indian  clubs  about 
ten  feet  distance  from  where  we  stood. 
Then  three  girls  were  chosen  captains, 
Mary  Maine,  Evelyn  Krumm  and  I  were 
chosen.  Then  we  chose  players  and  each 
side  had  two  rubber  balls.  If,  with  the 
first  ball,  we  could  knock  down  all  four 
clubs,  that  would  count  10  for  our  side.  If 
with  the  second  ball,  it  counted  5. 

Monday  May  Yaeger,  Edith  Wilhelm  and 
Miss  Rathbun  were  captains,  and  May's  side 
won.  Tuesday  Mary  Maine's  side  and  my 
side  tied  with  164  points. 

It  certainly  was  great  fun  and  we  hope 
that  we  shall  have  more  cold  weather  so 
that  we  can  play  again  as  Mary  Maine  and  1 
want  to  settle  that  game. 

On  Feb.  14,  we  celebrated  St.  Valentine's 
day,  with  the  usual  passing  of  Valentines. 

Mrs.  Menzemer  gave  Edith  and  me,  and 
also  the  fifth,  and  seventh  grade  pupils  each 
a  Valentine.  Mine  was  very  comical. 
Edith's  said  that  her  heart  was  broken.  In 
the  afternoon  Mrs.  Brown  gave  us  large 
girls  one  and  again  Edith's  said  that  her 
heart  was  broken.  Wonder  if  it  is??  I  got 
a  cute  Valentine  from  a  friend  in  Butte,  an- 
other from  mother. 

I  received  a  mysterious  envelope  with  a 
huge  heart  in  the  center,  and  my  name 
printed  thereon.  It  contained  a  quaint 
little  leaflet,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
printed  a  teasing  verse.  It  was  simply 
signed,  "George."  How  I  did  laugh!  be- 
cause I  know  George  didn't  do  anytnmg  ui 
the  kind.  To  this  day  I  have  not  discovered 
who  played  that  trick  on  me. 

Edith  made  a  bet  with  one  of  the  officers 
that  she  would  not  get  a  certain  Valentine. 
But  "Old  St.  Valentine"  did  not  forget  her 
and  in  the  end  she  lost  the  bet.  She  has 
vowed  never  to  bet  again  with  that  officer 
as  that  makes  two  bets  she  has  lost  this 
year. 

Lilly  Mattson  got  a  beautiful  Valentine 
from  her  parents  and  I  dont  know  of  any- 
one who  was  forgotten. 

Helen  Johnson  got  one  from  Mrs.  Men- 
zemer, and  oh!  Don't  blush?      I'll  say. 

On  Saturday  night,  Feb.  17,  Mrs.  Brown 
who  was  on  duty  gave  the  large  girls  a  great 
treat. 
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After  the  small  girls  had  retired,  we  put  a 
sheet  up  on  the  wall  of  our  dormitory  and 
then  all  the  large  girls,  who  are  on  the 
third  floor,  came  over  to  oar  room.  We 
turned  off  the  lights  in  the  hall  and  in  our 
room.  The  girls  sat  around  on  the  beds, 
Mrs.  Brown  put  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  put  a  small  picture  machine 
on  it. 

We  girls  had  given  Mrs.  Brown  some  post 
cards  and  picture. 

I  have  a  picture  of  my  brother  and  I  told 
Edith  I  thought  I  would  let  it  be  flashed  or. 
the  screen.  Edith,  being  full  of  mischief 
said  I  had  better  not  as  it  would  spoil  it  if 
it  became  hot.  So,  I  didn't.  But  Edith 
also  has  a  picture  of  him  and  had  given  it  to 
Mrs.  Brown.  So  everything  went  along  fine. 
Various  scenes  of  cities,  flowers  and  also  a 
beautiful  scene  of  Columbia  Gardens  in 
Butte  were  flashed  on  the  screen.  Then  1 
received  a  surprise  that  set  my  head  swimni- 
ing,  for  I  recognized  a  large  picture  of  a 
boy  as  my  brother. 

Then  I  did  laugh,  but  it  set  me  thmking 
as  to  how  to  get  even.  Then  Mrs.  Browr 
asked  me  where  Edith  had  put  a  certain 
picture.  So  I  got  it  for  her  and  then  it  was 
Edith's  turn  to  be  surprised. 

Then  I  got  some  snap  shots  and  Mary 
Bubnash  began  the  comedy.  Surely,  she 
set  us  laughing  until  we  thought  we  would 
die.  The  fun  lasted  till  8:45  and  then  we 
thanked  Mrs.  Brown  and  prepared  to  re 
tire. 

Margaret  Martin. 


Leylan's  birthday  was  on  Thursday 
February  15.  He  is  11  years  old.  He 
brought  his  large  box  of  cake  and  f  udge  ''.  i 
school.  He  told  Miss  Hallman  fiat  h^ 
wanted  to  pass  the  cake  and  fudga.  Hp 
put  the  candles  on  his  cake.  Miss  Hallman 
had  no  matches.  She  told  me  and  I  got 
some  for  her.  I  gave  them  to  her.  She 
struck  a  match  and  lighted  the  cmdles. 
Leylan  blew  them  all  out.  ,  Miss  Hallmar 
had  no  knife  and  she  told  me  to  get  Mr. 
Altop's  knife.  I  ran  up  stairs  and  got  a 
knife.  Mr.  Altop  said  to  me  If  you  lose  the 
knife  you  must  pay  five  dollars."  Miss 
Hallman  cut  the  cakes  and  she  counted  th3 
pieces.  Leylan  gave  Mrs.  Taylor's  c'ass 
some  cake.  Leylan  gave  us  s-me  fudge,- 
I  liked  the  cake  and  fudge  very  much.  Then 
we  played  "  cat"  and  "hide  and  the  knife." 
We  had  a  good  time. 

Fulton  Herbold. 


THE  BOY-SCOUT 

Once  there  was  a  very  bad  boy  named 
Ted.  One  day  the  Boy-Scouts  were  march 
ing  through  the  town.  Ted  watched  them 
and  he  said  to  himself.  "I  believe  the  Boy- 
Scouts  have  a  better  time  than  I  do.  1 
believe  I  would  like  to  join  them." 

So  he    asked    the    Scoutmaster    if  h^ 


would  let  him  join  them. 

The  Scoutmaster  said,  "Yes,  you  may 
join  them  but  you  must  remember  that  you 
must  be  polite  to  everybody  and  kind  to  all 
animals." 

The  boy  was  very  happy  when  he  put  on 
his  Boy-Scout  suit. 

He  worked  hard.  He  did  many  kind 
deeds.  Often  he  would  help  the  sick  and 
many  a  time  he  helped  ladies  to  cross 
crowded  streets  and  would  carry  their  suit- 
cases for  them. 

He  won  a  number  of  merit  badges.  He 
was  very  proud  of  them. 

John  Nagel. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 

Earl  Custer  knows  how  to  knot  the  ropes 
at  last.    So  he  wants  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Kemp's  birthday  was  on  Feb.  14. 
We  all  wished  him  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day. 

Floyd  Post  wants  to  thank  his  father  for 
sending  him  a  coat  as  he  needed  it  very 
badly. 

Little  Lloyd  Revelle  has  been  conimed  to 
his  bed  with  a  slight  cold.  But  he  is  doing 
nicely. 

Chester  Patrick  expects  his  brother  Fred 
to  come  after  him  to  take  him  to  California 
when  school  is  out. 

Frank  Amann  is  very  glad  tliat  his  mother 
is-  going  to  California  for  a  visit  with  his 
uncle.    Isn't  he  lucky? 

Poor  Alvin  Lien  complains  that  he  was 
kept  in  bed  on  account  of  having  a  slighl: 
cold.    Be  more  patient,  Alvin. 

Marcellus  Hopson  is  a  nev/  negro  boy  wi  h 
us  this  year.  He  is  fr:m  Sheriilah,  Wyo 
He  seems  to  do  very  nicvsly  in  his  school 
work. 

Rudolph  Pospis'l  is  a  patient  in  th'^ 
hospital  for  the  first  time  since  he  came 
here.  He  has  been  sick  with  a  deep  cold. 
But  he  is  doing  nicely  now. 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  got  a  letter 
from  home  telling  them  that  their  mother 
was  going  to  Great  Falls  to  be  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Quick. 

Billy  Mayer  was  very  glad  to  be  out  ot  the 
hospital  as  it  was  an  awfully  lonely  place 
for  him.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
playing  since  he  left  the  hospital. 

John  Nagel  got  a  letter  from  home  telling 
him  that  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  people  to  witness  his  sister's 
marriage  to  the  reverend  gentleman. 

Delos  Vandecar,  Henry  Barker,  Leylan 
Wood  remained  in  their  beds  for  several 
days  as  they  were  troubled  with  bad  colds. 
But  all  of  them  are  perfectly  well  now. 


(Continued  on  pat^e  8.) 
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FEBRUARY,  1923. 


Reports  came  to  us  that  Miss  Russell, 
the  teacher  who  fell  and  broke  her  leg  is 
improving,  and  hopes  to  be  on  the  job  again, 
soon. 


We  have  had  quite  a  run  of  colds  and 
grippe,  but  at  present  we  are  almost  clear. 
None  of  them  have  been  serious,  but  several 
have  been  out  of  school  to  avoid  the  disease 
developing  into  something  more  serious. 


Announcements  of  the  completion  of  the 
new  Gymnasium  at  the  Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  also  the  permanent 
appointment  cf  Mr.  McAloney  has  reached 
us.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  progress  and 
good  fortune  of  our  sister  school  and  wish 
for  her  continued  success. 


The  run  of  Scarlet  Fever  seems  to  have 
died  out.  The  Feeble-minded  department 
has  been  released  from  quarantine  and  the 
latest  case  at  the  ranch  broke  out  about 
four  weeks  ago,  so  we  feel  rather  safe.  So 
far  none  has  appeared  in  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
departments.  We  still  have  a  number  of 
colds  that  are  interferring  with  our  work 
somewhat,  but  the  colds  are  not  serious  and 
they  last  but  a  few  days. 


Two  attempts  were  made  to  separate  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  from  the  Feeble-minded  but 
both  seem  to  have  failed.  The  first  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  house,  was  killed  some- 
time ago.  Then  about  the  18,  another  was 
introduced  in  the  senate.  The  President 
was  invited  to  appear  before  the  Committee, 
but,  while  they  admitted  that  the  bill  was  a 
meritorious  one,  they  said  there  was  no 
money  now  for  this  purpose.    They  decided, 


however,  to  recommend  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  arrange  for  the  introduction  of 
a  bill,  two  years  from  now,  which  would 
separate  these  schools. 


The  report  has  just  reached  us  that  the  State 
has  purchased  for  us  a  tract  of  land  known 
as  the  "Merrill  Ranch,"  which  is  made  up 
of  640  acres.  This  news  is  very  welcome 
for  we  have  long  needed  more  good  land. 
We  have  been  able  to  raise  very  little  hay 
but  with  this  ranch  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
supply  our  dairy  herd  with  plenty  of  hay 
and  also  some  grain.  Our  herd  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country  and  it  will  mean  a 
big  saving  if  we  can  raise  our  rough  feed. 
We  are  producing  about  700  pounds  of  milk 
every  day  and  every  one  on  the  place  en- 
joys it  a  lot. 

The  ranch  is  well  supplied  with  water  and 
lies  contiguous  to  our  present  farm.  The 
buildings  are  also  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  our  present  farm  buildings,  and 
sapei vision  can  be  had  from  the  parent 
farm.  We  hope  that  it  will  also  raise  e- 
nough  to  provide  us  with  some  of  our  own 
pork,  beef  and  poultry  without  buying  feed 
for  the  beef  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry. 


We  had  a  very  happy  occasion  to  compli- 
ment the  blind  at  table  in  main  dining  room 
the  other  day  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
them. 

When  we  came  to  change  the  table  cloth 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  it  was  found  so 
clean,  we  debated  whether  we  should  change 
it.    Decided,  however,  to  do  so  anyway. 

The.  table  manners  of  ihe  boys  and  girls 
at  this  table  are  also  impruved  100  per  cent. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Miss  Anderson,  Matron. 

Now  if  they  can  only  get  into  line  on 
time  we  will  congratulate  them  again. — Ed. 


This  month  occurred  one  of  those  things 
that  often  occur  in  school  work  and  that 
help  to  encourage  the  teacher  and  make  him 
feel  that  something  really  worth  while  is  be- 
ing accomplished  in  the  life  and  character 
development  of  those  under  his  charge 
The  patriotic  program  usuallv  given  on 
Lincoln's  birthday  had  to  be  postponed  be- 
cause of  the  illness  from  bad  colds,  cr  grip, 
of  some  of  those  on  the  program.  After 
their  recovery,  the  older  pupils  on  the  pro- 
gram were  asked  whether  they  would  prefer 
to  give  the  program  on  Saturday  night  or  on 
Monday  night,  and  they  ina-iim^:s'y 
cided  in  favor  of  Saturday  night,  saying 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  lose  Monday  night 
from  their  studies.  Another  similar  event 
a  few  days  later  exhibited  the  same  spirit. 
It  is  that  sort  of  interest  in  school  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  not  what  the 
teacher  does,  that  assures  real  success. — T 
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HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  BOULDER 
SCHOOL  FROM  COMMITTEE 


Ordinarily  we  do  not  believe  in  "tooting 
our  own  horn"  but  since  the  following  comes 
from  a  critical,  though  fair  legislative 
committee,  we  feel  that  is  is  only  just  to 
copy.    It  is  from  the  "Miner." — Ed. 

Helena,  Feb.  23. — Asserting  that  the  state 
must  at  no  distant  day  consider  seriously 
the  question  of  removal  of  its  deaf  and  blind 
from  Boulder,  and  declaring  that  if  facili 
ties  were  adequate  the  attendance  at  the 
school  for  feeble-minded  could  easily  be  in- 
creased to  1,000,  the  senate  special  com 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate  state  institu- 
tions, submitted  a  report  today  covering  the 
state  school  for  deaf  and  blind  and  giving 
high  praise  to  President  H.  J.  Menzemer  for 
his  management  of  that  institution. 

The  committee,  which  is  composed  ot 
Senator  Dearborn  of  Musselshell,  Rhoads  ot 
Teton  and  Duncan  of  Madison,  finds  the 
cost  of  the  Boulder  institution  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1922,  to  have  been  .$113,922, 
of  which  $102,678  is  operating  cost.  A  pan 
of  this  cost  is  reduced  to  the  state  through 
sums  paid  back  by  counties,  amounting  last 
year  to  more  than  $8,000. 

Good  Management. 

"Our  investigation,"  says  the  committee, 
"would  indicate  that  the  school  is  very 
efficiently  managed.  The  school  has  under 
its  supervision  78  mutes,  22  blind  and  144 
feeble-minded.  There  are  four  new  build- 
ings going  up  at  Boulder  which  will  accom- 
modate 60  each,  or  a  total  of  240  additional 
besides  the  help.  President  H.  J.  Menzemer 
reports  he  expects  the  population  will  likely 
double  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  They 
now  have  applications  of  over  500  feable 
minded  on  the  waiting  list,  and  it  is  believed 
were  the  institution  able  to  accept  al! 
applicants  from  the  state  of  Montana  who 
are  eligible,  the  school  coald  easilv  increase 
its  population  of  feeble-minded  alone  to  1,000. 
President's  Statement. 

"The  statement  of  President  Menzemer  is 
brief  but  comprehensive  and  sets  out  a 
situation  which  your  committee  believes 
should  be  taken  under  consideration  by  the 
le-?islature  at  an  opportune  time.  Mr.  Men- 
zemer says  that  "While  one  school  is  across 
the  river  from  the  other,  the  school  for  deaf 
rnd  blind  should  be  in  a  different  city  or 
town  on  account  of  a  certain  amount  of 
odium  that  goes  with  it  as  it  is  now  located. 
Every  time  a  parent  is  approached  to  send  a 
deaf  boy  or  girl  to  Boulder,  they  disike  it  for 
t'^s  reason,  but  feel  better  af1;er  they  have 
made  a  visit  to  the  institution.  It  is  a  little 
harder  for  the  deaf  or  blind  to  get  a  job  when 
they  leave  the  school  on  account  of  the 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  being  in  the 
same  place.  The  average  man  thinks  they 
ar3  feeble-minded.  These  schools  should  be 
segregated  as  soon  as  possible.  The  deaf 
and  blind  school  building  would  take  care  of 
m"re  faeble-minded  on  account  of  there  not 
being  use  for  school  rooms,  so  the  present 
school  rooms  could  be  used  for  dormitories. 
The  blind  get  a  great  deal  from  music  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  children  become  more 
rr  less  interested  in  music,  which  would  be 
easier  to  accomplish  if  the  school  were  near 
a  city.    The  deaf  also  get  the  benefit  of- lec- 


tures if  they  have  an  interpreter." 

Compliment  Mr.  Menzemer. 

"The  work  of  President  Menzemer  is 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  of  his  efforts' 
and  it  is  entirely  fitting  for  this  committee 
to  emphasize  the  excellent  personality  of 
the  head  of  this  insitution  and  the  wonder- 
ful service  which  he  is  contributing  for  th>^ 
state  of  Montana  in  the  care  or  mese  unfor 
tunates.  At  the  same  time  President  Men- 
zemer has  shown  his  capability  as  a  business 
manager  in  operating  this  institution  along 
lines  of  practical  and  conservative  business 
management. 

"As  indicated  in  this  statement,  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be  taken  up  by  the  state 
and  finally  diposed  of  arises  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  keeping  the  blind  and  mute 
students  in  the  same  institution  where  the 
feeble-minded  are  cared  for.  A  careful 
survey  of  this  situation  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  convince  one  that  the  separa 
tion  of  the  two  classes  snould  be  brought 
about  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  possible  for 
the  state  to  effect  it.  The  placing  of  the 
blind  and  mute  in  another  instituion  would 
increase  the  facilities  cf  this  school  for  the 
feeb'e-minded.  This  matter  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  senate  from  various 
sources,  and  we  are  again  referring  to  it  be 
cause  of  its  importance.  While  under  the 
present  financial  conditions  of  the  state 
this  likely  is  not  possible,  yet  it  is  a  matter 
that  should  and  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years." 


Aim  est  every  paper  one  picks  up  now  a 
days,  especially  if  it  circulates  at  all  in  a 
farming  community,  has  carried  an 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  Harley  Rock- 
hill,  of  Conrad,  Iowa,  received  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  exclusive  right  to  control  the 
sale  of  a  single  variety  of  strawberry  orig 
inated  by  him.  This  price  was  paid  bv 
Frank  E.  Beatty  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  If 
the  writer  is  not  in  error.  Mr.  Beatty  is 
manager  of  the  great  Kellogg  Company  of 
that  place  which  has  already  introduced 
several  successful  varieties  of  strawberries. 
Mr.  Beatty  expects  to  revolutionize  the 
strawberry  business  with  this  berry,  be- 
cause it  is  sa'd  to  prodjc?  more  and  larger 
berries  than  any  other  variety,  and  berries 
of  a  better  quality.  It  is  said  to  produce  a 
wonderful  summer  crop,  and  to  produce 
another  crop  in  the  fall  and  continue  to 
bear  until  frost  comes.  We  hope  the  new 
berry  will  do  everything  that  is  expected  of 
it.  Too  many  strawberries  cannot  be  pro- 
duced to  suit  the  writer. — T. 

They  have  some  very  studious  boys  in 
the  Mississippi  school.  The  Mississippian 
states  that  some  of  them  arose  at  the  un- 
earthly hour  of  four  thirty  in  the  morning 
for  some  days  preceding  the  mid-year  exam- 
ination in  order  to  prepare  for  that  ordeal. 
We  have  not  caught  any  of  our  boys  evinc- 
ing any  such  enthusiasm  in  their  studies, 
even  just  before  examinati'^n,  although  thev 
were  more  studious  than  usual  at  that  time. 
We  should  very  much  prefer  that  each  boy 
and  girl  uses  faithfully  the  time  allotted  to 
study  each  day,  and  stay  'i  netly  in  bed  as 
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usual  the  usual  number  of  houi's  and  go  in 
to  the  examinations  with  minds  fresh  and 
alert  and  able  to  think  clearly.  We  wonder 
just  how  much  real  good  was  done  by  this 
early  morning  study.  As  the  editor  of  the 
Mississippian  so  well  says,  the  besi  prepara- 
tion for  an  examination,  as  for  any  other 
test  in  life,  is  the  quality  of  the  daily  work. 
If  that  be  really  well  done,  if  the  pupil  can 
be  inspired  to  master  the  work  of  each  days 
as  it  passes,  examinations  or  other  tests, 
when  they  come,  will  be  delight,  rather  than 
a  bug-bear,  for  work  done  in  that  way  is 
permanent  m  its  results,  while  the  result  of 
cramming  for  examination  is  usually  tempor- 
ary.— T. 


(Continued  from  Page  5.) 

We  have  had  very  cold  weather  for  two 
days.  It  was  once  30  degrees  below  zero. 
Oh!  we  wish  we  could  have  our  good  friend, 
spring  with  us  again  before  very  long. 

Henry  Nickerson's  health  "seems  to  b3 
much  improved  this  year.  We  believe  that 
the  small  pox  made  him  strong.  Hope  that 
he  will  keep  fit  and  strong  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

Thys  Ferwerda,  a  former  papil  of  this 
school  has  a  good  job  in  Washington.  We 
remember  him  very  well.  We  used  to 
call  him  "Mutt."  He  is  the  tallest  boy  in 
the  history  of  our  school. 

.  William  Yaeger  was  much  surprised  when 
his  mother  came  to  pay  him  a  nice  visit. 
She  just  came  from  Washington  where  she 
had  been  visiting  with  her  oldest  daughter 
for  several  weeks  and  she  brought  his  ne- 
phew back  with  her  to  live. 

We  had  our  mid-year  examinations  lasr 
January.  We  did  not  like  to  be  asked  S3 
many  questions  by  our  head  teacher,  Mr. 
Taylor.  We  thought  that  Mr.  Examination 
is  our  worst  enemy,  but  Mr.  Taylor  said  i  ; 
the  last  mcnth's  issue  that  Mr.  Examination 
is  rather  a  friend  to  us.  We  think  that  he 
is  right  because  he  certainly  makes  us  think. 

LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Edith  Wilhelm,  Reporter 

Ethel  Christie  and  Edna  Kupfer  love  to 
play  with  each  other. 

Thersa  Harrington  goes  out  for  fresh  air 
every  day,  even  if  it  is  snowing  or  very 
cold. 

Myrtle  Molyneaux  sweeps  the  stairs  in 
the  Girls'  Hall  every  day  and  does  a  fine 
job  of  it. 

Faye  Redmond  and  Velma  Golclizen  never 
stop  going  to  the  library  to  get  niagazines 
or  books. 

Nettie  Farthing  is  vain  and  proud  now 
since  one  of  the  teachers  gave  her  a  pretty 
new  dress. 


Lilly  Mattson  is  faithful  to  her  plants  and 
waters  them  every  morning  and  takes  good 
care  of  them. 

My!  but  Margaret  Martin  is  a  great  tease 
now  and  she  teases  everybody  till  she  getS' 
real  mad  with  her. 

Mimmie  Gummow  gets  a  letter  nearly 
every  night  and  of  course  she  is  as  busy  as 
a  bee  answering  them. 

Thelma  Penman  loves  to  read  catalogues 
and  she  doesn't  want  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing but  look  at  catalogues. 

May  Yaeger  is  anixous  to  see.  her  mother 
who  is  coming  to  see  her  doon  on  her  way 
home  from  Washington. 

Lillian  Pouliot  and  Velma  Goldizen  are 
working  hard  with  their  part  in  the  pro- 
gram for  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Bessie  McPherson  always  follows  the 
rules  of  the  Camp  Fire  and  she  gets  many 
honors  for  keeping  the  laws. 

Bertha.  Noyd  never  forgets  to  say  "Good" 
morning"  and  'Good  night  to  us.  She 
certainly  has  a  fine  memory. 

Mary  Maine  got  a  big  package  from  home 
not  long  ago.  No  wonder  she  is  getting 
fatter  and  fatter  all  the  time. 

Irene  Colwell  was  surprised  when  her 
sister  dropped  her  a  letter,  saying  that  she 
is  working  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Ida  Biavaschi  is  still  I'uU  of  mischief. 
Whenever  we  talk  with  her,  she  always 
changes  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

Mary  Bubnash  has  been  studying  her 
lessons  so  hard  since  the  examinations  that 
she  can  hardly  have  time  to  tease  us. 

Maxine  Bragg's  birthday  was  on  the  2tj 
of  .lanuary  and  her  mother  sent  her  a  nice 
cake.    Maxine  shared  it  with  some  of  us 

Julia  Raineri  is  a  very  mischeouous  girl 
Before  going  to  bed,  she  wants  to  play  more 
every  night  and  is  never  ready  to  go  to  bed. 

Now,  that  Mr.  Examination  has  passed 
on  everybody  seems  to  be  happier  but  we 
shall  have  another  visit  from  him  when 
June  comes. 

Helen  Johnson  had  a  letter  from  her 
sister  saying  that  she  and  her  husband  hav3 
a  new  auto  and  that  they  will  come  after 
her  in  June. 

Montana  Parr's  mother  and  little  brother 
came  to  see  her  on  the  28  of  January.  Her 
mother  remembered  her  with  a  cake  and 
some  other  eats. 

Stephia  Tarlarski,  Adelia  and  Helen 
Chinadle  and  Evelyn  Krumm  are  busy  mak- 
ing new  dresses  for  themselves.  They  will 
be  great  dressmakers  some  day. 

Laura  Manza  looks  for  her  father  or 
mother  every  Sunday.  A  few  days  ago  she 
got  a  letter,  saying  that  her  father  would 
come  last  Sunday  but  he  didn't. 

Edith  Wilhelm  had  a  letter  from  her 
mother,  saying  that  her  dad  nearly  had  an 
auto  accident  when  the  auto  hit  a  ditch. 
She  is  glad  that  he  didn't  get  hurt  at  all. 
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A  Deaf  Artist. — According  to  Associated 
Press  reports,  a  marked  feature  of  the 
thirty-fifth  annual  exhibuion  of  American 
paintings  and  sculpture  that  opened  No 
vember  2,  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  was 
the  work  of  John  L.  Clark,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
Indian  whose  home  is  in  Glacier  National 
Park.  The  current  story  is  that  Clark's 
ability  was  discovered  by  Louis  Hill,  son  of 
the  railroad  builder,  who  once  found  him 
busy  carving  a  grizzly  bear  out  of  wood. 
Clark  had  three  wood  carvings  in  this  year's 
exhibition;  these  included  a  mother  bear, 
with  her  cub  curled  up  in  her  arms,  lean- 
ing against  a  tree,  a  puma  on  the  stalk,  and 
a  puma  in  deadly  combat  with  a  grizzly. 

— American  Annuais  of  the  Deaf. 


WANTS  DEAF  WORKMEN. 

The  Brunswick  Balke  Collender  Company 
of  Dubuque  has  had  several  deaf  employes 
for  many  years  and  they  think  so  highly  of 
them  that  the  manager  recently  wrote 
Superintendent  E.  A.  Gruver  commending 
them  highly  and  asking  for  more  of  them. 
There  is  an  opportunity  there  for  several 
good  workmen. 

The  Sherman  Woolen  Mills  of  Des  Moines 
also  speaks  highly  of  their  deaf  women  em- 
ployes and  thru  Mr.  W.  H.  Gemmill  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  asks  for  more 
deaf  girls. 

Mr.  Sherman  says  of  them,  "They  attend 
strictly  to  business,  take  directions  well  and 
they  do  good,  honest  work." 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  girls  so  highly 
commended,  and  are  sure  they  deserve  it. 

Deaf  men  who  want  to  work  for  the 
Brunswick  Company  had  better  write  them 
first  and  find  out  what  they  will  be  expected 
to  do  and  what  they  can  earn  before  going 
to  Dubuque. — The  Iowa  Hawkeye. 


A  SYIVIPTOM   OF  SUCCESS. 

A  new  teacher  came  to  us  and  said  that 
while  she  was  deeply  interested  in  her 
school  and  liked  it,  she  felt  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  time  she  was  not  doing  any  good. 

Those  are  the  three  qualities  which  lean 
to  success.    Interest,  a  liking  for  the  work 


and  a  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  being 
done  well  enough. 

A  new  teacher  who  feels  that  she  knows  it 
all,  "is  getting  along  just  fine"  and  shows 
many  signs  of  not  caring  a  rap  about  her 
school  is  doomed  to  failure. 

She  can  sit  in  her  chair  all  day,  "just  get- 
ting along  fine."  The  pupils  have  not 
thrown  her  out  and  therefore  she  calls  that 
success. 

No  broody  hen  ever  sat  on  her  nest  with 
more  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

In  our  long  experience  how  well  we  re- 
member a  few  of  that  kind,  but  only  a  few. 
They  did  not  tarry,  but  chose  other  work 
where  inactivity  was  more  permissible  or 
could  be  better  concealed. 

In  contrast  to  that  is  the  other.  A  faith- 
ful teacher,  always  successful  and  much  be- 
loved by  her  pupils,  was  taken  with  a  sick- 
ness that  drew  heavily  upon  her  vitality. 
In  her  weakened  condition  she  fell  and  was 
badly  injured.  She  had  to  be  carried  to  her 
school. 

Evidently  a  full  knowledge  of  her  case 
and  a  consciousness  of  not  Delng  able  to 
lead  her  little  hosts  as  she  had  been  before, 
she  grew  discouraged  and  gave  up  her  work. 
She  felt  that  her  children  were  entitled  to 
all  ot^  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
powers  of -a  teacher. 

As  we  visited  her  school  from  time  to 
time  and  saw  that  the  children  were  so 
deeply  interested  and  so  responsive  to  her 
every  suggestion  and  so  enthusiastic  in  do 
ing  the  work  well  to  please  her,  we  Felt  that 
the  body  is  not  the  teacher. 

The  spirit  is  the  real  teacher. — Supt.  J. 
W.  Jones  of  the  Ohio  School. 


At  a  recent  court  of  Honor  session  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  four  scouts  qualified  for 
Eagle  rank,  namely,  Curtis  Knoll  of  Troop 
18.  Davis  Hatch  of  Troop  21,  Henry  Bull 
and  Ray  Tabb  of  Troop  11.  The  last  two 
mentioned  scouts  are  deaf  and  dumb  (being 
able  to  speak  only  through  sign  Ign^j^iage). 
but  their  handicap  has  not  been  permitted 
to  check  scout  advancement,  nor  have  they 
asked  any  quarter  on  that  account. 

— National  Council  News 


A  STUDY  IN  RKLATIVITY 


By  E 

What  a   Boy  Finds  Hard. 

RUNNING  an  errand. 
Paring  potatoes. 
Turning  a  grindstone. 
Shoving  a  go-cart. 
Minding  a  baby. 
Doing  a  sum. 
Taking  a  bath. 
Practicing  music. 
Cleaning  up  a  yard. 
Winding  a  ball  of  yarn. 
Wearing  patched  pants. 
Carrying  wood  at  home. 
Sitting  still. 


mund  J.  Kiefer 

What  a   Boy   Finds  Easy. 

RUNNING  after  a  fire  engine. 
Whittling  a  veranda. 
Turning  an  ice  cream  freezer. 
Propelling  a  roller-coaster. 
Fussing  with  a  dog. 
Solving  a  puzzle. 
Taking  a  swim. 
Beating  on  a  drum. 
Collecting  worms. 
Winding  a  string  baseball. 
Going  barefoot. 
Carrying  bats  at  a  ball  park. 
Fishing. 

— Judge. 
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WILLETTE  HUGGINS,  BLIND  GIRL,  CAN 
SMELL     COLORS,     DECLARE  EXPERT 
AFTER  TEST 

Willetta  Huggins,  blind  and  deaf  marvel 
in  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Janesville, 
can  smell  colors  and  hear  with  her  fingers, 
decares  Prof.  Robert  H.  Gault,  head  of  the 
psychology  department  of  Northwestern 
university.  In  an  article  telling  of  tests  he 
has  performed,  Prof.  Gault  contradicts  Prof. 
Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who, 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  pronounced  the 
girl  a  fake  and  a  fraud. 

"The  girl's  accomplishments  as  they  have 
been  described  from  time  to  time  in  the 
press,  are  so  unusual  that  I  could  not  give 
them  credence  but  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
submitted  some  of  her  claims  to  what  I  re- 
gard as  rigid  tests,"  says  Prof.  Gault. 

Prof.  Gault  tested  her  power  to  determine 
colors  by  smell  by  blind-folding  the  girl  so 
there  was  a  chance  for  faking.  Normal  per- 
sons blindfolded  in  the  same  way  could  not 
distinguish  brillantly  lighted  windows.  In 
addition  to  placing  over  her  eyes  automobile 
goggles  lined  with  black  paper  and  stuffed 
with  cotton  wool.  Prof.  Gault  used  strips  of 
adhesive  tape  to  make  the  blindfolded  more 
perfect.  This  type  of  bandage  Prof.  Gault 
tested  upon  twenty  of  his  pupils  before  us- 
ing it  in  his  experiment  with  Miss  Huggins. 

"From  a  pile  of  90  woolen  yarns,  no  two 
of  the  same  color  and  shade,  she  has,  while 
bandaged  as  described  abc;ve  selected  all 
the  yellows  (24)  and  mixtures  containing 
yellow,  though  no  two  were  of  the  same 
shade  or  tint,"  reports  Prof.  Gault. 

In  order  to  prove  that  touch  formed  no 
part  of  the  experiment.  Prof.  Gault  states 
that  the  blind  girl  was  able  to  smell  colors 
through  a  gass  tube  while  he  himself  held 
the  yarns  to  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Prof.  Gault  is  also  satisfied  that  Miss 
Huggins  can  hear  through  her  fingers. 
Says  Prof.  Gault: 

"I  have  arranged  conditions  so  that  a 
normally  hearing  person  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  portophone  device  could  not 
hear  my  voice  while  I  was  a  few  feet  away. 
Yet  Willetta,  in  the  conditions  to  which  1 
refer,  shut  up  in  a  sound-proof  cage  as  it 
were,  with  her  finger  on  the  receiver  out- 
side, reported  correctly  all  that  I  said." 

Prof.  Gault  is  carrying  out  experiments 
with  normal  students  at  Northwestern 
university.  One  of  his  experiments  is  the 
teaching  of  a  normally  hearing  person  to 
hear  as  Willetta  Huggins  does.  The  ex- 
periments has  reached  the  stage  where  the 
"learner"  can  distinguish  five  different 
words  with  practically  no  error.  Prof. 
Gault  states  that  his  experiments  may  ulti- 
mately contribute  something  of  value  in  re- 
lation to  the  training  of  the  deaf. 

Capital  Times 


way  of  winning  honors  at  the  Northwestern 
university  law  school. 

George  H.  Weinmen  of  Chicago,  sight- 
less since  early  babyhood,  has  won  the 
Rufus  H.  Sage  scholarship  for  1922-23,  the 
only  scholarship  at  the  disposal  of  the  law 
school  faculty,  has  captured  the  Charles  A. 
Koepke  prize  for  the  same  college  year,  a 
prize  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who 
has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
faculty  his  promise  of  future  usefulness  and 
finally  has  been  placed  on  the  "honor  roll" 
of  the  law  school  for  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship. 

"At  no  prior  time  in  the  history  of  the 
law  school  have  these  honors  been  bestowed 
upon  the  same  individual  in  one  year," 
Dean  John  H.  Wigmore  of  the  school  an- 
nounces. 

Weinman  is  now  in  his  junior  year  and 
attributes  his  success  to  his  mother.  He 
says :  "Like  Abraham  Lincoln  I  most 
sincerely  believe  that  "Whatever  I  am,  or 
ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  darling  mother" 

"She  reads  all  my  work — law  books,  law 
lessons  and  technical  legal  statements — for 
me  and  I  brief  the  cases  just  as  other 
students  do.  I  have  developed  a  fairly  good 
memory  and  as  a  rule,  am  able  to  get  the 
substance  of  a  legal  article  after  one  read- 
ing. In  short,  my  mother  performs  the 
functions  of  eyesight  for  me." 

Weinman  is  23  years  old  and  was  taught 
the  system  of  raised  type  reading  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools.  , 

"Some  day,"  Weinman  said,  'I  may  be 
dreaming  of  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  but 
right  now  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  pass  the 
Illinois  bar  examinations." 


BLIND    STUDENT    AWARDED  HONORS 
BY  LAW  COLLEGE 

Chicago,  Feb.  1. — A  blind  student  has 
surpassed  all  previous  achievements  in  the 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Patsy  Callahan,  Reoorter 

Junior  Lambert  is  looking  forward  to  a 
visit  from  his  mother. 

Herman  Spoelder,  Bert  Goodwin,  Hugh 
Shields,  Ole  Ferguson  all  had  birthdays  in 
Jan.  They  were  generously  remembered 
by  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Oscar  Schoeberg  received  a  nice  box  of 
home-made  candy  from  his  sister. 

Joe  Zunich  was  plesantly  surprised  when 
his  mother  came  to  see  him  Jan.  twenty- 
first. 

Charlie  Kauffman  is  very  glad  to  hear 
that  his  father,  who  has  been  ill  for  some- 
time, is  much  better. 

Ernest  Watt  has  learned  many  new  poems 
this  year.  At  the  last  literary  meeting  he 
recited  one  of  the  Quatrains  from  "The 
Rubaiyat." 

Henry  Russell  passes  many  enjoyable 
hours  playing  on  his  violin. 

Everett  Cummings  is  very  anxious  for 
good  weather  to  come  so  that  his  father  can 
drive  over  to  see  him  every  Sunday. 

Frank  Heffern  has  been  reading  "Tangle- 
wood  Tales"  and  is  very  interested  in  it. 

Jacob  Roberts  has  joined  the  army  of 
roller  skaters  and  spends  many  hours  on 
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his  new  skates. 

John  Antelope  runs  when  he  sees  the 
nurse  coming  with  the  castor  oil. 

John  Selon  is  anxiously  waiting  for  vaca- 
tion to  come  so  he  can  sit  on  the  railroad 
track  and  acquire  another  coat  of  tan. 

Andy  Mikkelson  believes  in  the  motto 
"Chewing  gum  aids  digestion."  He  has 
received  four  cartons  from  home  this  year. 

We  think  Pat  Callahan  should  have  the 
official  title  of  "Mouse  Catcher.  From  all 
reports  he  is  death  on  rats. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

Ethel  Keeland  received  a  letter  from  her 
grandmother  and  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  she  had  been  ill. 

Esther  Spoonemore  and  Alma  Jensen 
write  more  letters  than  any  other  two  people 
in  the  department.  They  are  great  friends 
and  enjoy  many  good  times  together. 

Mildred  Sprague  was  very  glad  to  hear 
from  her  mother.  She  sent  her  samples 
of  her  new  gingham  dresses  and  now  Mild- 
red is  anxious  for  spring  to  come  so  she  can 
wear  them. 

Audrey  Mitchell  has  begun  a  new  piece 
of  the  piano.  It  is  rather  long  so  she  will 
have  to  practice  hard  on  it. 


CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  society  held  its  regular 
meeting  Jan.  6.  All  members  answered 
to  roll  call  with  good  quotations.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  business  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  Pat  Calla- 
han was  appointed  as  a  committee  of  one 
to  consult  Mr.  Menzemer  in  regard  to  the 
programs.  The  result  of  his  interview 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  clearing 
up  a  misunderstanding  and  the  programs 
will  be  continued  as  in  thd  past.  As  there 
was  no  more  business  to  come  before  the 
society,  the  program  for  the  next  meeting 
was  read.    The  society  then  adjourned. 


The  Ciceronian  society  held  its  regular 
program  meeting  Jan.  20.  The  roll  was 
called  and  all  members  were  present. 

The  minutes    of  the    previous  program 
meeting  were    read    and  stood  approved. 
The   president  appointed   Miss  Armstrong 
critic  for  the  evening. 
Recitation— "If" 

Jacob  Roberts 
Piano  Solo — "Two  Little  t  i'ogs," 

Mildred  Sprague 
Recitation — "Bum" 

Everett  Cummings 


Vocal  Solo — "Don't  You  Mind  the  Sorrows 
Or  the  Sighs," 

John  Selon 
Recitation — "Chickens  in  a  Pen" 

Audrey  Mitchell 
Piano  Solo — "Only  a  Melody" 
Oscar  Schoeberg 
Recitation — "My  Days" 

Esther  Spoonemore 
Piano  Solo — "In  the  Gypsy  Camp," 

Hugh  Shields 
Recitation — "The  Robin  and  the  Bluebird'' 
Bert  Goodwin 
After  a  favorable  report  from  the  critic, 
society  adjourned  until  February  3. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For 
JANUARY 

Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Biavaschy,  Ida 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bennett,  Emil 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Custer,  Earl 
Christie,  Ethel 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gilliam,  William 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Howard,  Lewis 
Herbold,  Walter 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Krumn,  Evelyn 
Lien,  Alvin 
Maine,  Mary 
Mattson,  Lilly 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E. 
Martin,  Margaret 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Nader,  Ruby 


Nace,  Elmer 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd.  Bertha 
Oblu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Parr.  Montana 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Penman,  Thelma 
Post,  Floyd 
Pospisil.  Rudolph 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raymond,  Johnson 
Redmond,  Faye 
Renner  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Ranieri,  Julia 
Schoenberg,  Mauric 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Tarlarski.  Stepha 
Tilden,  Harry 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Wilhlem.  Edith 
Wilson,  Clarence 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Heffern,  Frank 
Jensen,  Alma 
Kauffman,  Charles 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 
Mitchell,  Audrey 


Mikkelson.  Andy 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Russell,  Henry 
Selon,  John 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Sprague,  Mildred 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 
Zunich,  Joe 
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Children  s  S^age 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


I  am  the  United  States  flag. 

My  colors  are  red,  white  and  blue. 

Red  stands  for  courage. 

White  stands  for  purity. 

Blue  stands  for  truth. 

At  first  I  wore  thirteen  stars. 

I  wear  forty-eight  stars  now. 

Each  star  stands  for  a  state. 

People  call  me  "Flag,"  "Old  Glory," 
'Stars  and  Stripes."  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
'The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 


MY  VALENTINE 

The  dearest  little  Valentine 

Has  come  this  frosty  morning, 

Of  pink  and  pearl,  and  all  a-shine, 

.Tust  like  the  skies  at  dawnmg. 

'Tis  on  my  window  pane — 'tis  mine. 

For  me  he  must  have  meant  it — 

And  though  his  name  he  did  not  sign, 

I'm  sure  Jack  Frost  has  sent  it. 

The  sweetest  little  Valentine 
With  silver  stars  all  spangled. 
And  in  and  out  there  twist  and  twine 
Love-knots  with  posies  tangled; 
'Tis  made  of  lace  so  fair  and  fine, 
With  edges  crimped  and  crinkled, 
And  o'er  each  tiny  trailing  vine 
Bright  diamond  dust  is  sprinkled. 

—Little  Folks 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci  wad  a  great  artist. 
Hfc  was  born  in  1452  near  Florence,  Italy, 
in  the  castle  Vinci.  Here  he  lived  as  a 
little  child. 

He  was  a  very  beautiful  little  fellow  and 
had  long  curls  falling  below  his  waist.  He 
had  a  very  bright  mind  and  was  kind  and 
gentle.  All  animals  loved  him  and  he 
tamed  the  wildest  horses. 

Leonardo  was  not  only  an  artist  but  a 
musican,  an  engineer,  a  bridge  builder,  a 


naturalist,  an  inventor  and  an  author  and 
excelled  in  all  he  did. 

He  was  spoken  of  as  a  man  in  whom 
"every  talent  was  combined."  He  died  in 
1,519. 

Some  of  his  pictures  are  "Mona  Lisa," 
"The  Last  Supper,"  'Hand  of  Medusa,' 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  "The  Madonna 
della  Caraffa,"  and  others. 

"The  Last  Supper"  is  one  of  the  world's 
masterpieces. 


GUESS    WHAT    WE  ARE 

1  am  an  animal. 

I  am  like  a  big  cat. 

I  have  black  and  yellow  stripes. 

1  live  in  the  jungle. 

1  have  strong  teeth  and  claws. 

What  am  I? 

1  am  an  animal. 

I  live  in  the  jungle. 

1  have  a  long  yellow  mane. 

1  am  very  fierce  and  strong. 

I  am  called  the  "King  of  Beasts." 

What  am  1? 

HONEST  ABE. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man 
he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store.  One  day  a  lady 
came  to  the  store  and  asked  for  a  pound  of 
tea.  Lincoln  weighed  it  for  her  and  gave 
her  the  package. 

After  the  lady  left  he  discovered  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  and  did  not  give  her 
eno.igh  tea  by  three  ounces. 

He  was  sorry,  and  thought,  "I  must  close 
the  store  and  take  it  to  her  at  once." 

So  he  closed  the  store  and  carried  the 
three  ounces  of  tea  to  the  lady.  It  was  a 
long  walk  and  he  was  tired  when  he  reachec 
the  lady's  home.  He  gave  the  tea  to  her 
and  told  her  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
made  the  mistake.  The  lady  was  pleased. 
She  thanked  him  and  said,  "1  think,  you 
should  be  called  "Honest  Abe." 

HOW    POLLY    SAVED    THE  SILVER 

A  lady  had  a  red  and  gray  parrot  named 
Polly.  One  day  the  lady  went  away  and 
left  Polly  in  her  cage  in  the  kitchen  To 
ward  night  the  side  door  opened  softly,  and 
soon  Polly  heard  a  noise  in  the  dining  room. 
"Hello,"  she  called,  "Who  is  it?"  When 
the  lady  came  home  she  found  some  of  her 
silver  scattered  around  the  dining  room, 
but  none  of  it  was  missing.  A  neighbor 
told  of  seeing  a  man  run  out  of  the  yard  a 
short  time  before.  So  Polly  had  scared 
away  a  burglar  and  saved  the  family  silver. 

— Selected 


FIRST  CLASS 
LIN 


FRUITS 

GROCEHIES 

DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 

HATS 

NATIONS 

HAY 

GRAIN 

HARDWARE 

COAL 


Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 


L 


Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  E  verj^thing  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 


.J 


i 


SEN  I 


Uake  DCo  Chance 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
where  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  re- 
putation must  be  main- 
tained, so  we  always  sup- 
ply the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL. 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON, 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Boiiider  Market 

Taylor  &  Wallin 
Proprietors. 


CANDY 
STATIONERY 
CIGARS 
BOOKS 
POST  CARDS 
MAGAZINES 
JEVVELERY 
NOTIONS 
ETC. 

Agent  for 
Columbia  Garfonola 
BOULDER,  MONTANA 
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